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expulsion of orders and the confiscation of buildings a little
later.1 By 1902 the Republic was safe and had no need of
drastic and illiberal weapons of defence.2 The attack on religious
orders was a needless antagonization of Catholicism, and only
resulted in bringing back into the fold many of the young
people which it was meant to alienate from it: the post-war
Catholic revival is the reaction of those who, as boys and girls,
although usually brought up in State schools, saw in the Church
a persecuted martyr.
Anti-clerical Radicalism made the second mistake of for-
getting that its ultimate basis was individual freedom and of
believing that a display of violence could really avail.3 It blamed
the Church for her tyranny, and proceeded to measures which
cannot be termed other than tyrannical; it blamed the Church
for her intolerance, and proceeded to scarcely disguised per-
secution ; it blamed the Church for her narrow dogmatism and
set up instead a double dogmatism, endeavouring to erect
atheism into official religion and proclaiming a worship of the
State intolerable to all free minds. All of which was not un-
natural, not even without excuse: it could claim to be in the
real tradition both of Jacobinism and of the ancien regime; but
it was neither Liberal nor statesmanlike. The Republic missed
indeed a great opportunity of applying its own principles to
the solution of a great problem.
delivered France from heresy, and said all Christian France would applaud
the extermination in a single night of anti-clericals and Freemasons. The Saint
Bartholomew was a splendid night for Church and country " (Matter, p. 61).
1  Deplorable scenes occurred here and there, but the fears of civil war
proved to be groundless, even in Catholic districts. Either the measures taken
were far less- vexatious to the mass of the laity than the uncompromising
minority made out, or the forces of Catholicism had become very weak,
even in Brittany. A number of officers resigned their commissions rather than
carry out their orders, as was their right, but it may be noticed that the very
people who pitied officers for having to resign or obey orders contrary to
their consciences were most ardent in urging the use of troops in strike-
breaking and blaming soldiers who refused to fire on strikers!
2  We do not include the Separation law under that rubric. Disestablishment
was a right policy from every standpoint and the law not unreasonable.
3  " II y a quelqu'un de plus fanatique que celui qui dit la messe; c'est
celui qui empfcche de la dire " (Robespierre, quoted by Sir H. Campbell-
Bannerman, Life, ii., p. 58).
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